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INTRODUCTION. 


In the following pages the author has aimed at one 
thing only—accuracy. We think we have succeeded 
in compiling a guide, possessing qualities more desirable 
to the emigrant, than any of the multitudes of books now 
flooding the country. We have had means within our 
reach, that could not be obtained by any of those preced¬ 
ing us, having the aid of government data, maps, profiles, 
&c., but afew days from the departments at Washington. 
Our distances are based upon actual survey, made by 
the talented Fremont. The altitudes, observations, 
See., are from his pen also; to his mathematical precis¬ 
ion are we indebted for the exceedingly accurate map of 
routes, profiles, &c. We acknowledge our obligations 
to Mr. S. Sublette, for useful aid in the enterprize, so 
generously offered. We have sought, and obtained, in¬ 
formation from various sources, private and public, that 
were known to be reliable. Hence, no part of the work 
is based upon conjecture. We make no claim to origin¬ 
ality in any of the directions embodied in the routes, dis¬ 
tances, &c. We are conscious some points are not as 
full as desirable,—their defects will be remedied next 





season, should the author feel justified from the patron¬ 
age of the public, in having the entire route passed over 
by a Roadometer, with close and critical examinations of 
the various rivers, ascents, watering places, &c.—by a 
gentleman well qualified to accomplish the task. Such is 
our intention; feeling confident that we shall be remu¬ 
nerated in return. 





CHAPTER I 


TO THE EMIGRANT FOR CALIFORNIA. 

ROUTES. 

Correct information is of the greatest importance.— 
The distance is great, and in some respects, perilous. 
There are four routes by which the traveller may reach 
his place of destination. The first, cheapest and best, 
is across the plains and Rocky mountains; 2nd, by way 
of the Isthmus of Panama; 3d, by way of Cape Horn ; 
4th, through Mexico, by way of Vera Cruz. The ex¬ 
penses by all the routes, except the overland route, will 
exceed $300. Our object is chiefly to furnish suitable 
information to the emigrant by the over-land route. 

It is desirable that eastern emigrants who design mak¬ 
ing the over-land trip to California, should possess the 
most accurate information. Persons living in the New 
England States, as well as those living in the States of 
New York, New Jersey and Northern Pennsylvania, will 
find the route by way of the railroads, canals, &c.,via Buf¬ 
falo to Chicago, their best and quickest mode of getting 
there. We would advise such persons before starting, 
to dispose of their teams, wagons, &c., near their homes, 
as nearly every thing required for their outfit, can be ob¬ 
tained on as favorable terms in Chicago, as in any part 
of the east. On reaching Chicago, you can choose the 
route by the canal and Illinois river, to St. Louis, and from 
there up the Missouri river, by steamboats, to the fron- 





tier; or, by land, across the States of Illinois and Iowa, 
to Independence, or St. Joseph. The best place to cross 
the Mississippi is at Rock Island, or Davenport. The 
expenses on the route from New York to St. Louis, are 
nearly as follows: To Albany, fare one dollar; to Buf¬ 
falo, by canal, five dollars: by railroad, nine dollars; 
from Butfalo to Chicago, steerage, six dollars: cabin 
twelve dollars ; from Chicago to Peru, two dollars and 
fifty cents; from Peru to St. Louis, in cabin, five dollars; 
on deck, three dollars. 

From St. Louis to Independence, or St. Joseph, distant 
450 miles, in cabin, six dollars : on deck four dollars— 
the various prices along the route will be much reduced 
if opposition exists. If the navigation of the upper 
lakes has not commenced for the season, at the time you 
reach Buffalo, your course will then be to take the boat 
to Sandusky, and the Ohio river to St. Louis; or take 
the Detroit boats, and cross Michigan on the Central 
railroad to Michigan City; from there to Chicago, 40 
miles, you take the mail steamer. The time required to 
travel from Buffalo to Independence, is about as follows: 
To Chicago by the lakes, 1200 miles, four days: by 
Central railroad, three days; to Peru, 100 miles, by ca¬ 
nal, twenty-four hours; from Peru to St. Louis, 300 
miles, two days; from St. Louis to Independence, 400 
miles, three days and a half; to St. Joseph, 50 miles, 
6 hours—total distance 2,051 miles—total time from Buf¬ 
falo to St. Joseph, including lost time, eleven days. By 
referring to the Diagram of routes through the western 
States, subjoined, each individual can readily discover 
the shortest route to the frontier. 

The rivers, when they can be used, are the most rapid 
and in some respects the cheapest route, as the roads at 
the time of your leaving home, will be almost impasse- 





ble. From Cincinnati to St. Louis, the charge for cabin 
passage is seven dollars: on deck, four dollars. Recol¬ 
lect again, you had better sell all your wagons and teams 
at home, unless you get a wagon made for the purpose; 
in that case, take it apart and carry it with you on the 
steamboat. If steamboats are generally adopted as the 
mode of conveyance, the Emigrant from the" neighbor¬ 
hood of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers; and Lakes, need 
not leave home before the 10th of April; they can easily 
reach the Kansas by the 20th of April. Those leaving 
the mouth of the Kansas by the 1st of May, in our opin¬ 
ion, will have the best time of it; the road will then be 
well settled. 

We will leave you to choose your own starting point, 
simply stating that Westport, Independence and St. Jo¬ 
seph have facilities peculiar in themselves, for the outfit- 
ing of the Emigrant—every requisite for comfort or lux¬ 
ury on the road, can be obtained at either of those places, 
on nearly as low terms as at St. Louis. You would do 
well if you are crossing from the Missisippi, through 
southern Iowa, or Northern Missouri, to get such ar¬ 
ticles as flour, bacon, &c.,—they will undoubtedly be 
cheaper on the road through to the Missouri, than when 
you reach the frontier,—as appearances at present 
would warrant us in asserting that more persons will 
congregate at these points during the coming, and suc¬ 
ceeding springs, than the wisest foresight can make suita¬ 
ble provisions for. Your teams should be either oxen or 
mules. If oxen, they should not be over six years old 
and not too large; the greatest difficulty may arise here¬ 
after, unless you are careful at the start. Your time for 
starting from home should be arranged so as to be on the 
frontier by the 20th April. Your travelling parties 
should not be too large, not more that fifty men. Do not 
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I e deterred by any stories told you on the frontier about 
danger, what orhers have done,you can do,—recollect one 
thing however, is certain, that you will meet with diffi¬ 
culties and trials. The question is not: how quickly can 
I get to California; there are other things to be regarded, 
the most serious enquries are, as to the best, surest, and 
safest routes to be taken—what supplies you need to 
take along with you, and y, hat provision you need to 
make for your future necessities. There is information 
to be had on all these points, and no sensible man will 
set off on so important an expedition, leaving anything 
to uncertainty or chance. From the best observations 
made we are satisfied that no person should attempt to 
leave 4he frontier with more than lbs 2,500 weight, or 
with a team of less than four yoke of cattle, or six mules. 
Let your waggons be strong, but light, with good lock 
chains, and the tire well riveted through the.fellowes—if 
not thus fastened, you will have to wet your wheels every 
day, to prevent them from coming off'. You want your 
waggon covers well coated with paint, and a few t pourids 
to spare. You want good stout ropes, 60 feet long, with 
stakes about 30 inches long, having the heads shod with an 
iron band, with an eye for fastening your mules to 
and probably your cattle. You cannot be too careful of 
your teams, to prevent their straying. Have also a spare 
chain or two,—if you intend to farm, you want the iron 
work of a plough, a set of harrow teeth, axes, -hoes, 
cradle, scythes, &c., including a small cast iron hand 
Corn Mill —be sure to have a good draw knife and frow 
together with a few other carpenter’s tools. If you 
mean to * dig for gold,” you want a short pick axe, strong 
in the eye, a spade, several tin and copper pans, a meal 
seive (have a gold washing machine if you can afford it) 
of brass or copper wire; iron wire will rust—take spare 
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wire webb along with you—see yourself that everything 
you want is procured ; do not trust to others. Be sure 
to have a well bound cask 20 gallons in size, for supply¬ 
ing yourself with water, across dry plains. For pro¬ 
visions for each person : you want a barrel of flour, or 
180 lbs ship biscuit that is kiln dried, 150 to 180 lbs ba¬ 
con, 25 lbs coffee, 40 lbs sugar, 25 lbs rice, 60 lbs beans or 
peas, a keg of clear cooked beef suet, as a substitue for 
butter, (butter will become rancid in a few days on the 
plains) a keg of lard, 30 or 40 lbs of dried peaches, or ap¬ 
ples, also some molasses and vinegar. For arms, you 
want a good rifle, and a pair of long pistols, (some com¬ 
panies foolishly talk of taking small cannon along,) or a 
revolver, 5lbs of powder, “Laflin’s” best, with lOlbs of 
lead, and a few pounds of shot. If you have room to 
spare fill up with additional provisions, as they will be 
scarce after you get through; four persons are enough 
for one team. The first subject of importance in the 
mind of the enquirer, is, as to the cost of the outfit, &c. 
From careful estimate we arrive at the following result, 
and think it about correct. We base the calculation up¬ 
on the supposition that four persons club together to travel 
With the same waggon. And below we subjoin a second 
estimate for three persons using oxen only, as a team— 
this is compiled by another individual and for one year’s 
provisions. 
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ESTIMATE 1. 

For 4 persons, with Mule teams. Wagon. harness, and 
6 good Mules. 

Wagon, - $85,00 

3 sett of harness, $8 each, $24; Mules, $75 
each, $450; wagon cover painted with two 
coats, $8. Total for team, - - $567,00 

Flour for 4 persons,—824 lbs. at $2 per 100 lbs. 16,48 
Bacon, do. do. 725 « 5 “ “ « 36,25 

Coffee, do. do. 75 « 7c « lb. 5,25 

Sugar, do. do. 160 “ 5c “ “ 8,00 

Lard and suet, do. do. 200 “ 6c “ « 12,00 

Beans, do. do. 200 « 40c « bu. 1,60 

Peaches and apples, 135 “ 80c « « 3,20 

Salt, pepper, saleratus, &c. 25 lbs. 1,00 

. $650,78 

Cooking utensils, including tin plates, spoons, 
coffee pot, camp kettle, knives, and extras, 20,00 

$670,78 

Making the cost to each one of the party, 167,69 

From which deduct value of wagon, teams, &c., 
at journeys end, ... 450,00 

Leaving cost of travel, ... 220,78 

‘Cost to each individual, ... 55,19 . 
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ESTIMATE 2. 


For one year for 3 persons, with Ox teams: 


Four yoke of oxen. 
One wagon cover, &c., 
Three rifles, 

Three pair pistols, 
Five barrels flour, 
Bacon, 

Coffee, 

Tea, 

Rice, 

Fruit, dried, 

Salt, pepper, &c., 
Salaratus, 

Lead, 

Powder, 

Tools, See., 

Mining tools, 

Tent, 

Bedding, 

Cooking utensils, 

Lard, 

Private baggage, 
Matches, 

One mule. 

Candles and soap, 


at $50, $200,00 

100,00 

at $20, 60,00 

at $15, 45,00 

1080 lbs., 20,00 

600 « 30,00 

100 « 8,00 

5 « 2,75 

150 “ 7,00 

75 « 3,75 

50 “ 

50 “ 

10 « 1 
30 “ 

25 “ 

25 “ 

36 « 

30 « 

45 « 22 

30 “ 4,00 

50 “ 2,50 

150 “ 

1,00 

50,00 

50 « 5,30 


2,583 $600,00 


Cost to one man, $200,00. 


g 3 § S g § 8 § 3 
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Persons having families, with children, will find it ne¬ 
cessary to make nearly as large an estimate for each 
child, as for an adult. Men, women and children, eat 
twice the quantity on the road that they would otherwise 
require at home. Make no calculation upon any thing 
in the shape of game—you will need that too. Do not 
encumber yourselves with any thing not absolutely es¬ 
sential to your comfort; take blankets, sheets, quilts, 
coverlets and pillows, (omit beds,) with oil cloth, or In¬ 
dia rubber spread, to lay on the ground under you. Take 
no horses unless of the Indian breed; the common horse 
cannot stand the road. Do not start with the intention 
of changing your wagons, for mules and Indian horses 
at Fort Laramie, as recommended by one through the 
press—it cannot be done—they are not to be had in any 
number. Cattle are best, except for packing over steeps. 
Oxen upon the whole, are the best; they need no shoe¬ 
ing, as the hot sand of the plain renders their hoofs so 
hard as to supersede the use of shoes. Some recommend 
cows, do not take them as a team. 

Extra axle-trees are useful. Every mechanic should 
have his tools within his reach tor emergencies on the 
road. Fish-hooks and lines are useful; seeds of most 
kinds are needed; all kinds of garden seeds, particularly 
peach, cherry, and plum stones—tobacco, cotton, rice, 
and other useful seeds. 

For clothing, you want plenty of strong cheap goods, 
for hard service—as well as boots, hats, caps, &c. When 
rightly equipped, the undertaking is not so serious as 
may be supposed. Ooe thing we would enjoin, particu¬ 
larly, get up early when on the route; start your cattle 
up to feed as early as 3 o’clock—start on your journey 
at 4—travel till the sun gets high—camp till the heat is 
over. Then start again and travel till dark—do most of 
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your heavy cooking at the noon camp. Never travel on 
the Sibbath; we will guarantee that if you lay by on the 
Sabbath, and rest yourselves and teams, that you will get 
to California 20 days sooner than those who travel seven 
days in the week. 
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CHAPTER n. 

DIRECTIONS FOR FORMING A CAMP. 

These directions are given on the supposition that you 
have organized properly, and that every member of the 
company is willing to submit to the orders of the Cap¬ 
tain. Camps are usually enclosed by a “ caral,” or en¬ 
closure, formed by driving the wagons in an eliptical or 
circular form. It requires a little practice to make one 
at the commencement of the journey. By referring to 
the diagrams, Fig. 1, it will be seen that before you ar¬ 
rive at the spot selected for a camp, the wagon in tht*- 
middle of the line strikes out to one side of the road, and 
is followed by all behind. By driving a little faster, the 
middle wagon soon gets abreast of the head of the line, 
thus forming two parallel lines; fifty yards from your 
camp ground, one of the wagons will be driven ahead, 
and reined up square across the road, while the wagons 
following, divide their lines on either side, and take their 
places as indicated in Fig. 2. You will see from the sec¬ 
ond diagram, that in case of an attack by Indians, you 
can form a fort or barricade in five minutes, that no force 
of theirs could assault successfully. Cooking operations 
are generally carried on outside of the enclosures. Fre¬ 
quently you may have to drive your teams and loose 
stock into the caral, to save them from the -Indians, who 
are ever on the lookout for plunder. From the moment 
you leave the frontier until you reach the Sacramento, 
you need untiring vigilance. The cattle are usually turn¬ 
ed out soon to feed, whenever you stop to camp, where 
they are guarded by a company of “herds,” detailed 
every day for the purpose. After feeding, if near night, 
they are driven into the enclosure, there to remain until 
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DIAGRAM OF CAMP. 
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turned out next morning by the herds, for the day. Des¬ 
ignate your herds every night. It is necessary,frequent¬ 
ly, to stake them inside of the caral. When it is unsafe 
to turn your stock out on the plains to feed, you will 
have to secure them with ropes, to stakes, driven firmly 
in the ground. The camp must at all times be guarded 
by sentinels, every man in the company taking his turn. 
No shooting of fire arms should be allowed, as false 
alarms are frequently raised by such carelessness.— 
Never allow guns to be capped or cocked in camp; deaths 

have occurred from carelessness in this particular._ 

Never allow an Indian to come within your lines under 
any pretext—they seldom have a good object in view. 

They use every conceivable artifice at times, to elude 
the vigilence of the sentinels, often dressing themselve s 
as various animals, so as to steal upon your cattle una¬ 
wares. When every thing is ready for a start from the 
frontier, appoint a place as a point of rendesvous, for 
.the persons to compose your party. Get out in the In¬ 
dian country before you organise your company, which, 
proceed to do by selecting the best man in the company. 
Let him be cool, prudent and energetic. After travel¬ 
ing a few days, you have become acquainted with the 
qualities of the different men in your company. Elect 
the best one—let there be no electioneering for favorites 
—calculate to submit to the directions of the Captain 
elect. If subordinate officers are needed, elect them.— 
As the best way, cultivate a spirit of civility and ac¬ 
commodation, let there be no contention or intrigues in 
your camp. If dissensions break out in your camp, sep¬ 
arate peacably. Do not be in too great a hurry to get 
ahead. Every thing being arranged to your satisfaction, 
begin now to “ catch up,” and move onward. From the 
State line to the Platte, a complete description of the 
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road is not required. On one road the small streams are 
numerous, well timbered, and generally, in dry seasons, 
good to cross. Some few, where the banks are steep, 
will require some care. You will have to lower the 
wagons down into the creek on one side, and lift them 
out on the other. On the other route from St. Joseph, all 
the streams are bridged. You cannot, on an average, 
make more than fifteen miles a day. At the Kansas 
crossing, distance one hundred miles, you will find a 
ferry owned by two Indians. The charge for crossing 
is one dollar a wagon; horses, or loose stock, you can 
swim across. About ten miles above,there is amission 
station of the M. E. church, where any blacksmith work 
can be done, which accidents may have rendered neces¬ 
sary. The first stream of any size you reach after cross¬ 
ing the Kansas, is the Big Vermillion. Its banks are 
steep, the current is rapid, its bottoms are about a mile 
in width, covered in part with timber, Lat. 39.45.08.— 
W. L. 96°32’35”. If you have time you may get a meal 
of fresh fish here. Twenty-four miles further you cross 
the “ Big Blue.” Between those points, there is neither 
water nor wood. You must take enough wood and water 
to last you across. When you cross the Blue, you find 
a large spring of fine water near a creek. This stream 4 
is about one hundred and twenty feet wide, rapid current, 
gravel bed, timber plenty. If you find any of these 
streams high, you must camp and wait till they go down. 

If you conclude to cross at all hazards, cut down a cou¬ 
ple of cotton trees, make “ dug outs,” place them eight 
feet apart, and lay “ puncheons ” across them for the 
wagons to cross on. A good “ pickle” can be made of 
the “ prairie pea,” which grows (on a vine similar to the 
common pea vine) in great plenty here, and is as large 
as a walnut. They are eaten in times of scarcity. 





COVE SPRING ia about one mile up the stream. It 

is very beautiful. After passing several small branches 
of the Blue and Ottoe creeks, all having sandy beds, you 
reach the 

LITTLE BLUE, twenty-eight miles from the Big 
Blue. It is fifty feet wide, timber plenty, grass and water 
good. You now are in the Pawnee country. Watch¬ 
fulness is required to prevent their stealing your stock. 
Your camp must he well guarded every night, and your 
stock caraled, if necessary. Your course lies up the 
valley until you diverge into the high table land of the 
prairie. The valley is well timhered, grass and water 
plenty. Sixteen miles from where you leave the valley, 
you find both wood, water and grass tolerably good. The 
road is good. You find no water the remainder of the 
distance. Fill your casks. The distance to the 

PLATTE is twenty-one miles. Cook enough provis¬ 
ions for the distance. If the season is very dry, you 
better strike the Platte as soon as you can. You usually 
strike the Platte or Nebraska opposite Grand Island, 
twenty miles below its head. From the mouth of the 
Kansas to this point, the distance is reckoned at three 
hundred and twenty-eight miles. Lat. 40°41’06; Lon. 
98°45’49”. Wood for fuel can be found on the Island 
if the river is low. To the head of the Island, 20 miles, 
the road is good. From the « head ” to the forks of the 
Platte, 90 miles, the emigrant can supply himself with 
fuel from the island, or with buffalo chips, [buffalo dung 
dried by years of exposure to the sun.] Buffaloes 
are sometimes plenty here. You have now been out 
more than a month, and experienced all the perils and 
hardships of life on the Plains. Many are no doubt 
down with sickness, mostly billious complaints ; many 
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with rheumatism, contracted by being in the water much 
of the time. 

To every one who designs crossing the mountains we 
would earnestly say, avoid large quantities of medicines, 
pill 3 , calomel, &c.,—cleanliness and frequent bathinc, 
are your best preventives of sickness—(never bathe if 
you feel fatigued—it matters not how warm you are, if 
you are not exhausted). The best time for bathing is 
about 9 or 10 in the morning; you are then stronger than 
at any other time in the day. Heed not the coldness of 
the water if it is soft. After leaving the water, instant¬ 
ly commence the most active rubbing, with a coarse 
towel, until a reaction takes place in the skin; dress 
rapidly, drink a good draught of pure wafer, and com¬ 
mence a smart walk until perspiration ensues; cool 
gradually, and our interest in California for it, but you 
will “throw medicine to the dogs.” 

About a mile from the forks of the Platte, you will 
find a spring of cold pure water, drink carefully of it. 
On reaching the Fork, lat. 4P 04’ 47’—long. 100-’43; 
The trail lies up the south fork of the Platte, some dis¬ 
tance to the crossing place. There is no fixed crossing 
place; it changes frequently during the season; cross 
where you can. There will not be much difficulty in 
crossing when the river is not high. When you enter 
the river, always incline down stream with the bars. 
The trail then crosses the prairie to the north fork, 
there is no trail, cross the prairie anywhere. The dis¬ 
tance across is 22 miles; if you cross above the bluffs, 

there is neither water nor timber, and the grass is thin! 
You descend to the valley through 
ASH HOLLOW; by descending the bluff 5 miles 
above Ash Hollow, you avoid much heavy sand. The 
descent is good except in one place. There is a spring 
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of good water here; the road for 150 mile3 now follows 
the Platte. From Ash Hollow the road is sandy ; the 
wheels will sink in places from6 to 10 inches; you will 
soon get over it. Springs are plenty, yet in many places 
you have to depend on the river for water. 

CASTLE BLUFFS are 7 miles from the Hollow. 
Timber is scarce for some distance onward ; your main 
dependence for fuel will be on “ Bois de Vache ,” or Buf¬ 
falo chips; wild sage is frequently used for fuel; it is 
plenty. Nothing of note occurs until you arrive at the 
COURT HOUSE, or CHURCH. It is a rock, pre¬ 
senting an imposing and symmetrical architectural shape ; 
distance from C. Bluffs, 53 miles; 12 miles further, will 
bring you to the 

CHIMNEY ROCK. An elevated mass of rock, hav¬ 
ing a tall column-like projection near its centre resembr 
ling a chimney; it is about 250 feet high. 

SCOTT’S BLUFFS,--Are next in sight, distance 19 
miles. The trail here leaves the river, and passes 
through the gap in the rear of the bluffs, over a plain for 
about 3 miles, you then begin to ascend toward the sum¬ 
mit ; when near the top, you find a beautiful spring of 
cold water; from the extreme right of the ridge, a fine 
view can be had of the Peaks of the Rocky Mountains. 
Laramie’s Peak is about 150 miles west. Descending from 
the ridge, the road passes on to 
HORSE CREEK over a sandy and barren country.— 
If the chance for camping is not good, you will find it a 
little better, G miles further, when the road passes near 
the river. From this point to Fort Laramie, there is no 
prominent object by which to remind the traveller of 
the distance he had travelled, excepting 
FORT BERNARD, 8 miles from Fort Laramie, it is 
a small rudely constructed building of logs. 
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FORT LARAMIE and FORT JOHN are about one mile 
apart and west of the river. You no w begin to cross the 
Black Hills, and will find some pretty rough roads, the 
ridges are high, and country barren. There is no diffi¬ 
culty in finding good camping places however; some 
travellers take the road that follows the river, and 
avoid the Black Hills,—-it is said to be better travelling 
When the fords are good; the road crosses the river three 
times. At a distance of seven miles from the Fort, you 
find a steep hill to descend; it is a long hill, and requires 
great care. Four miles and a half further, you find a 
steep hill to ascend and descend ; the road is rough, rocky 
and crooked—half way over, there is a sudden turn in the 
road that is dangerous, if great care is not used. You 
leave the river at the fort, and do not touch it again for 
80 miles. Two miles travel brings you to the 

WARM SPRINGS, and shortly after you come to a 
very steep bluff, the vicinity of this place is disagreeable 
on account of cobblestones in the road. By travelling 
13 miles onward, passing timber and several creeks vou 
come to a creek on the south side of the road; it is a 
good place to camp. 13 miles further, brings you to 

HEBER SPRING, near the timber on the right side 
of the road. There is a creek a few rods north from this 
spring. 2 1-2 miles travel brings you to a long steep 
bluff; you may have to double teams to get over this place. 
15 miles ahead you find 

LA BONTE RIVER, a fine camping place, grass, 
timber and water,"plenty; the river is about 30 feet wide. 
A branch of the La Bonte, crosses 5 miles onward; the 
banks are steep. In the next 13 miles the chances for 
camping are poor; the road is but tolerably good. The 
curious may here look out for toads with horns. After 
crossing a few small creeks, you come to 
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A LA PRELE RIVER; it is narrow, but swift. The' 
road from here to the upper platte ferry, 45 miles, is gen¬ 
erally bad, being full of hills and vallies. 

FOURCHE BOIS RIVER, 8 miles further, has steep 
banks, water good, some timber and plenty of grass.— 
You next reach the 

PLATTE; timber can be found on the point, grass 
rather scarce, traveling heavy, distance 4 miles; grass 
and timber can be found on the point of the bend in the 

LEER CREEK is 5 miles further, and a splendid place 
to camp, timber plenty, fish abundant, coal about 1-4 mile 
up the east side; 7 miles from here is another good camp¬ 
ing spot; after crossing a number of creeks, gulfs and ra¬ 
vines, you come to the 

UPPER PLATTE FERRY. Feed is plenty; timber 
on both sides of the river. If you conclude to ford, the 
best place is a little below the bend of the river. Seven 
miles ahead, the road turns South ; road rather bad.—•" 
Five miles further brings you to a mineral lake and 
spring. Ten miles more will bring you to a piece of 
swampy ground, strongly charged with alkali. It is 
closed in with high bluffs; avoid it as a camping ground; 
do not allow your cattle to partake of the water. To 
the north west, a short distance, you will find good water. 

WILLOW SPRING is a noble spring of cool, pure 
water; it is a good camping place. Fifteen miles travel 
brings you to a creek on the left side of the road. The 
road runs parallel to this for half a mile. 

At this stage of our directions we would take occasion 
to remark that it has been the practice of most emigrants 
to drive cows along with them, for their milk, (they are 
frequently their only dependence for drink, when cross¬ 
ing arrid deserts on their route.) The practice is a good 





one, but attendant with danger in particular stages of the 
route. After crossing the upper Platte Ford, the coun¬ 
try, for over fifty miles, is volcanic in its character.— 
Water is sufficiently plenty, but it is so strongly impreg¬ 
nated with poisonous matter as to be dangerous for-drink¬ 
ing purposes. Using this water, and eating the partially 
poisoned herbage of this district, together with the heat¬ 
ed, feverish state, induced by constant travel in the hot 
sun, renders the milk of such cows unfit for use. If you 
would avoid much sickness, camp fever, &c., abandon 
its use. 

We now resume our route. Eight miles from the creek 
you find a series of springs and lakes, highly alkalic in 
their nature. Grass is thin ; no fuel but wild sage, Car- 
timissia.) Some supply themselves here with salanetus 
(carbonate of soda.) 

SWEET WATER is four miles further; current swift, 
with grass and water good; roads rather heavy. Your 
chief dependence for fuel for a great distance onward, 
will be on wild sage and willows. If you cannot ford 
this river opposite Independence Rock, go a mile higher 
up. 

INDEPENDENCE ROCK is well worthy the atten¬ 
tion of the traveller. 

DEVILS GATE, five miles above the Rock,is a sin¬ 
gular fissure through which the Sweet Water forces its 
way. The walls are vertical, four hundred feethigh, and 
composed of granite. The road runs near the river for 
ten miles from’ this point. In the distance of ten miles 
from this, the road crosses several creeks ; grass abun¬ 
dant. After this, the road leaves the river, and is rough 
and heavy. Twelve miles from this place there is some 
timber. The road here again leaves the river for six 
miles, when it returns to the river again. You can avoid 
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much bad road by leaving the old trail and fording the 
river. Sixteen miles travel from the timber, brings you 
across the river three times; the fourth ford is a good 
camping place. You now leave the river and do not find 
good water for sixteen miles. At this distance you cross 
the Sweet Water again; it is forty feet wide, two feet 
deep, grass and water, with willow lor fuel. In the 
following five miles, you cross and recross the river to 
avoid bad road; near here the road crosses a branch of 
the river. Three miles from this brings you to a good 
spring—a little to the right of the trail. It is a fine place 
to camp. 

SWEET WATER is fifteen miles further, and good 
for camping. There is much bad road in this distance ; 
creeks are numerous, grass and water good. Ten miles 
further brings you to the 

SOUTH PASS, distant from Fort Larimie three hun¬ 
dred miles, or about nine hundred and fifty miles from 
the mouth of the Kansas. Alt. 7490 feet; Lat.42°27’ 
15’-; Lon. 109°27’32”. It is difficult, from the gradual 
ascent of the Pass, to find the precise summit; the point 
of culmination is between two low hills, about sixty feet 
high. The Pass is about nineteen miles in width, with¬ 
out any gorge-like appearance. Between the Pass and 
the junction of the 

CALIFORNIA & OREGON roads, nineteen miles 
distant, you will find the road good except in one ravine; 
water and grass good. To the 
DRY SANDY, wood is scarce; wildsage will be your 
only fuel. Be sure to follow the road leading to the left, 
if you do not wish to follow the route described in the 
note. Sixteen miles further, you will find a goodplace 
to camp on the 

[At this point we call the attention of the traveler to 
the note. The road to the right is an old trail. The 
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present road is carried some seventy miles out of a direct 
course, by passing Fort Bridger. When you cross the 
Dry, or Little Sandy, instead of turning to the left and 
following the river, strike out across to the Big Sandy, 
twelve miles. If you get to the river along through the 
day, camp till near night. From the Big Sandy to Green 
river, a distance of thirty-five miles, there is not a drop 
of water. By starting from the Sandy at the cool of the 
day, you can get across easily by morning. Cattle can 
travel as far again by night as they can during the day, 
from the fact that the air is cool, and consequently they 
do not need water. Recollect, do not attempt to cross 
during the day. You strike the Green river a few miles 
above a small stream that comes in from the northwest. 
After resting a day at Green river, commence your route 
again. When you leave the river, keep a west, north¬ 
west course, to the branch ; you strike it in about twelve 
miles by the trail; by keeping more west, you can 
.reach it sooner. Follow it to its head, then strike 
across the high plain for the mountains, at the head of 
Thomas’ Fork of the Bear river. Keep on the dividing 
ridge until you come near the Bear river valley, then de¬ 
scend and cross down to the mouth of the Fork, when 
you find the main road. This is a fine road all the way; 
grass and fuel being plenty, and with the exception of 
the distanoe between the Sandy and Green rivers, there 
is fine water. By referring to the large map, you can 
see that you save nearly five days travel by following 
what I have taken the liberty to call Sublette’s Cut Off.] 

BIG SANDY. There is neither grass nor water in 
the next twenty miles, when you reach the 

GREEN RIVER FORD—a bold stream, two hnn- 
dred and fifty feet wide. If the Ford is too deep, go two 
miles higher up; grass, water and timber are good. For 
five miles the grass continues good; there is none then 
to be found for fifteen miles. 

BLACK’S FORK is fifteen miles distant. Opportu¬ 
nities for camping are good, timber is not very plenty. 

HA.M’S FORK, four miles further, is a fine rapid 
stream, forty feet wide, grass good. Seventeen miles 
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further will lead you across Black’s Fork three times 
more. The grass is good all the way* road somewhat 
heavy. 

FORT BRIDGER is thirteen miles onward;_you 

cross a number of small creeks. The Fort is a small tra¬ 
ding post of four log houses; timber and water is good. 
Between the Fort and 

MUDDY FORK. 13 miles, you ascend to the summit 
of a rocky ridge; route tedious. Several springs are 
found here, having a strong alkaline character. Twelve 
miles from the 

MUDDY you reach the footof the dividing ridge. Six 
miles further brings you through the summit pass to the 

SULPHUR SPRINGS. The elevation of the summit is 
8230 feet above the level of the sea, and is the highest 
land you have travelled over during the entire route. * 
This is a connecting ridge between the Bear river or 
Eutah Mountains, and the Wind River chain of the 
Rocky Mountains, separating the waters of the Gulf of 
California on the East, and those on the West belonging * 
more directly to the Pacific,, from a vast interior basin, 
whose rivers are collected into numerous lakes, having 
no outlet to the ocean. The road is crooked and some¬ 
times steep, passing between high mountains. Water is 
scarce during this distance. At the 

SULPHUR SPRING you find good grass, and stone 
coal in the mountain side, a little distance from the road 
NAPTHA, or TAR SPRING is a mile off, in a South 
West direction; a wagon trail passes near it; it is well 
worth seeing; the tar is good for galls on horses or cattle. 
Two miles from here you cross the 
BEAR RIVER. The stream is here two hundred feet 
wide, and fringed with willow and occasional groups of 
hawthorns. This is a beautiful valley, three or four 





miles in breadth, perfectly level, and bounded by moun¬ 
tains one above another, rising suddenly from the plain. 
Alt. 6400 feet. From the entrace of the valley of the 
Bear river to 

SMITH’S FORK, twenty-nine miles, the facilities 
for camping are good at almost any point. The valley, 
after passing the Fork, begins to narrow rapidly, and at 
the gap, is only five hundred yards wide. From here 
the road is winding, making many sharp and sudden 
bends. After crossing 

THOMAS’ FORK, ten miles distant, the bottom is 
unsurpassed in beauty. Wild flax grows here in great 
luxuriance ; it is equal to oats for feeding to stock.— 
Rest in this valley a few days to recruit your teams and 
stock. Fourteen miles down the bottom, the road turns 
up a broad valley to the right, while the river passes 
through an open canon, where there are high vertical 
rocks to the waters edge. In crossing the ridge, the 
road is very steep for a mile. Distance around the ca¬ 
non, five miles. From the Fork to where you strike the 
river again, the distance is twenty-two miles ;—timber 
and water are excellent here. From here to 

BEER SPRINGS, a distance of thirty-six miles, the 
road continues down the valley, and presents an abun¬ 
dance of everything needful for camping. Beer Springs 
are so called on account of the acid taste and effervesc¬ 
ing gas contained in these waters. They are a place of 
very great interest; some of them are thrown a few feet 
in the air, forming a beautiful jet de eau. 

STEAMBOAT SPRING is supposed to resemble the 
puffing of a steamboat, and hence its name. Lat. 42° 39’ 
57”: Lon. Illo46,00”: Alt. 5.8. & 40. 
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Analysis of Beer Spring Water. 

Carbonate of Lime, - 92-55 

Carbonate of Magnesia, - 0-42 

Silicia, Alumina, Water and Loss, - - 5-98 

100-00 

About four miles from here, the road turning to the 
right leaves the Bear river valley for Fort Hall, and at a 
distance of twenty miles, crosses a ridge, which divides 
the waters of the great basin from those of the Pacific. 

FORT HALL, by way of the Port Neuf river, is about 
forty-five miles distant, or two and a half days journey 
for wagons. There is not much of note in this distance. 
The road in some places is heavy, and the chances for 
camping, generally, indifferent. Fort Hall is a trading 
post, situate® at the confluence of Port Neuf and Lewis’ 
Fork of the Columbia river, and should be occupied by - 
Government troops, to afford protection and relief to 
passing emigrants. It is distant from West Port, on the 
frontier, thirteen hundred and twenty-three miles by the 
usual route. The ford of the Port Neuf is about one 
hundred yards. The 

PANACK RIVER, three miles lower down, is one 
hundred and twenty yards wide, bottom narrow and soft. 
After crossing the river, the road continues along the 
uplands; soil, clay. The immediate valley of the Snake 
river, (or Lewis’ Fork) is a high Plain covered with 
black rocks and wild sage. The distance from Fort 
Hall to Raft river, is about sixty miles. This part of the 
route is particularly difficult—in many places the wag ¬ 
ons will have to be forced up the ascent or ravines, by 
manual force; grass is scarce. This part of the road is 
uninviting to the traveller, but yet, can be passed over 
without serious difficulty. 
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THE AMERICAN FALLS are well worthy ox" the 
travellers’ attention. 

FALL RIVER derives its name from the numerous 
fallsmany of them are old beaver dams, petrified. In 
its course from the Raft river, the road takes a south¬ 
western direction, and follows the trail across the divi¬ 
ding ridge to the head ot Humbolt or Mary’s river, dis¬ 
tant one hundred and seventy miles. For two days you 
travel along the Raft river; camps good. The road over 
this distance resembles the country west of the South 
Pass in the Rocky Mountains for the same distance.— 
There are places in which great care is required, and 
some difficulty may be experienced in consequence of 
the unevenness of the road in passing over the dividing 
ridges of the mountains. On the Jfc 

RATTLESNAKE RIVER you'can fimT good camps; 
there are plenty of good springs also. The prevailing 
plant is the wild sage, which, in some places, will still 
continue to be your dependence for fuel, though there is 
some good timber. 

We would earnestly advise you to oppose any exper’- 
ments in your party, in leaving the regular route of travel 
to try roads jaid to be shorter. You will get to Califor¬ 
nia in good season if you keep straight ahead. If not, 
you may lose a month or so of time, and experience the 
fate of the Donner’s part}-. By trying a new road they 
lost nearly sixty days, and were overtaken by the snow, 
and spent the winter in the mountains, where nearly forty 
'of them perished. Lose no time foolishly on the road, 
that can be spent with profit to yourself and teams. You 
strike the 

HUMBOLDT RIVER at it^head, from thence your 
course is down its valley for three hundred miles. It is 
tile principal river of the great basin. It has been appro- 
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priately named after the “ Nestor of Scientific Travellers .” 
It has been named on the maps, variously, as “Mary’s 
River,” “Ogden’s,” &c. It rises in two streams, in 
mountains, west of the great salt lakes, which unite at a 
short distance below the trail around the south end of 
the lake via. « Mormon City of the Lakes.” The moun¬ 
tains in which they rise are beautiful in their outline, and 
abound in wood, water, and grass. The surrounding 
country is a sterile waste, covered with a volcanic saline 
efflorescence. Its own valley is rich and beautifully 
clothed with blue grass, herds grass, clover, and other 
nutritious grasses. Its course is marked by a line of 
timber, mostly cotton wood and willow trees, and is un¬ 
obstructed for three hundred miles, furnishing the requi¬ 
site for the ej&grants’ comfort, in abundance. From the 
forks of the^wer to the “sink,” the mountains are peo¬ 
pled by a race of Indians of the most thievish propensi¬ 
ties, requiring, on the part of the emigrant, untiring vig¬ 
ilance, to prevent their stealing and killing their teams, 
&c. Their practice is to disable cattle, so as to make it 
necessary for the emigrant to leave them on the road.— 
Be always prepared to resist their attacks. The road 
being level, and generally hard, enables you to travel 
over it with comparative ease. Occasionally, you have 
10 cross the low sand hills, to avoid the canons, or to cut 
off bends in the river. Frequently, when the river pass¬ 
es through its canon, the rock approaches the rivers’ 
edge, aftd may render it necessary to cross the river a 
great many times. The soil is light and porous in many 
places, making the travel bad on account of the continual 
clouds dust arising. Many small hills occur near 
the roaft, covered with a basaltic debris. The entire 
country presents scorious indications. About one hun¬ 
dred miles below the ford numerous bailing springs oc- 
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eur, having a temperature sufficiently high for cooking 
purposes; they are indicated by the'uncommon luxuri¬ 
ance of the grass near their edges. The emigrant fre¬ 
quently obtain muscles from the bed of the river; a soup 
of them answers very well for a change. Through all 
this valley you had better be on the road at a very early 
hour; the great heat of the sun, and continued clouds of 
dust, render it unendurable in the middle of the day.— 
Rain seldom falls here. About twenty miles from the 
sink, or 

HUMBOLDT LAKE, the road takes a south-west 
course, and crosses a barren plain having no water, and 
but few sage bushes for fuel; grass of an inferior quality 
—supply yourself with water. Some very large and 
remarkable petrifactions display themselves near the road 
side on this plain. After crossing the plain you reach 
the “Sink”(thus called from the river loosing itself in 
the sand at this place,) it is a low marsh, surrounded with 
bulrushes, and saline incrustations and emits a most dis¬ 
agreeable effluvia; the water connot be used for man or 
beast. From this place to Salmon Trout river the dis¬ 
tance is forty miles, and must be performed in one stretch, 
as there is no grass nor good water on the road. About 
twenty miles from the opposite edge of the waste, 
you reach several warm springs ; by cooling this water 
it is barely tolerable for drinking. Then the road at 
times passes over high undulations, and all the distance is 
over a coat of dry ashy earth, so soft as to admit the feet 
-^of cattle ten or fifteen inches deep at times. 

SAL MON TROUT RIVER, is reached near its mouth. 
This river takes its rise within 5 miles of. the sum¬ 
mit of the Sierra Nevada, and empties into* 

PYRAMID LAKE. The name of this lake is deri¬ 
ved from a bol(l pyramid formed rock standing in the 
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Lake having an elevation of 600 feet, representing in 
outline and magnitude, the pyramid of Cheops, in a re¬ 
markable degree. From this point to the 

PASS in the Mountains, the distance is only 80 miles. 

SALMON TROUT, or TRUCKIE’S RIVER, (the 
name of this river is derived from the multitude offish 
of that name that fill its waters, from Pyramid Lake to 
Truckie’s Lake,) at the emigrant’s usual crossing place 
is 60 feet wide, and 2 feet deep. It is 5 miles after you 
strike it before you come to timber. Its elevation at the 
mouth, is 4,890 feet above the level of the sea, being near 
ly 700 feet higher than the great Salt Lake, from which 
it lies nearly west, and distant about 8 degrees of longi¬ 
tude. Pyramid Lake is about 35 miles long, and rises 
about 12 feet above its present level, with the waters 
poured down in the spring, from the melting snows in the 
mountains. It is the nearest lake to the western rim, as 
the great Salt Lake is to the eastern rim, of the great Ba¬ 
sin of the Rocky Mountains, and the Sierra Nevada. — 
The fish in the lake and river are of a superior quality, 
and extraordinary size, being generally from 2 to 4 feet 
in length, and form the chief subsistence of the people 
who claim the exclusive possession of the fishery. The 
Indians usually catch the fish by means of large traps, made 
of the twigs of the willow tree, growing on the banks 
of the river. If you have not lost time on the route, 
you would do well to camp for a few days to prepare your 
cattle for the ascent. From this place the road lies up 
the river; you will have to cross it between 20 and 30- 
times before you reach the summit of the first ascent, 
distance, 35 miles; this distance is over a good road, con¬ 
sidering the elevation of the surrounding country, grass 
is very good, timber sufficiently plenty for camp ing pur¬ 
poses. On arriving at the first level, you emerge into a 





noble valley, walled in on all sides by the snrrounding 
mountains; the valley is about ten miles across, and con¬ 
tains a variety of the most nutritious grasses—timber 's 
scarce, however. The road runs across this valley, its 
centre is crossed by a belt of slough or marsh ; there will 
be little difficulty in getting through, the sod is tough.— 
On reaching the western edge, the road lies across a bar¬ 
ren plain to the river; on reaching the river, you will 
find it necessary to cross it a number of times to avoid the 
walls of rock. After following the river for some miles, 
the road turns off short, through a gorge to the right, and 
begins to ascend the mountain. The summit of the pas¬ 
sage is reached at a distance of about 7 miles ; there is a 
good place to camp on the top. You descend for some dis¬ 
tance down a considerable steep, and find yourself in the 
second valley; a beautiful stream of spring water crosses 
through its centre. The mountains are well covered with 
pine timber, (piniw Colorado ) and the nut bearing pine, 
(pinus Monophyllus') the nut is oily, of an agreeable fla ¬ 
vor, and nutritious, and constitutes the principle subsist¬ 
ence of tribes among which you are now travelling. This 
valley is also surrounded by high mountains; the road 
then turns to the left. The country is very rolling, well 
covered with timber, and occasional stretches of fine 
grass. You find a small stream about 12 miles from the 
2d valley, it is a tributary of the Salmon Trout. From 
this to the head of 

TRUCKIE’S LAKE, the distance is about 25 miles, 
the country is composed of a succession of low hills, grad¬ 
ual in ascent in most places, grass good; you cross a num¬ 
ber of small streams, and the main river a number of 
times, before you reach the Lake. This Lake is the 
source of the river, and is about 5 miles long and 2 in width. 
This lake is called “ Trupkie’s Lake” by some, after 





a hall-bred Indian trapper, of that name. Near the foot 
of this lake can yet be found the ashes of the houses built 
by the unfortunate Donner party, to protect themselves 
from the severity of the weather 5 they were burnt by 
order of Gen. Kearney, on his return from California in 
1847. The road around the lake is bad on account of the 
swampy character of its banks in many places. From 
this place to the 

PASS, the distance is but 5 miles. This distance is over 
a succession of ravines, and strips of swamp. You then 
reach the foot of the steep, over which you have to force 
your way. We assure you that you will be tried to the 
utmost, in view of the apalling obstacles to be surmount¬ 
ed, but never despair, others have you over triumphant¬ 
ly you can ! Commence and unload, at once pack every 
thing over the summit, on whatever mule you have in 
vour party,then haul your wagons up the precipieces with 
ropes. By adopting this course you will certainly save 
time, and perhaps hundreds of dollars, from breakage of 
wagon, if not total loss of some of your teams. Some 
have crossed however without unloading. Once on the 
summit, you can camp a while to rest. The elevation of 
the Pass is 9338 feet above the sea. This is 2000 feet 
higher than the South Pass in the Rocky Mountains, yet 
many peaks in your view are several thousands of feet 
higher still; thus, at the extremity of the continent, and 
near the coast, you witness the phenomenon of a range 
of mountains still higher than the great Rocky Mount¬ 
ains themselves. This extraordinary fact accounts for 
the great basin, and shows that there must be a system of 
small l^k^p and rivers, scattered over a flat country, and 
which the extended range of the Sierra Nevada, pre¬ 
vents from crossing to the Pacific Ocean, Lat. 38° 44, 






Long. 124® 29. Thus the Pass in the mountain, so well 
rendered,in English 

SNOWY MOUNTAINS, is eleven degrees west, and 
four degrees south of the Pass. You may now consider 
yourselves victorious over the mountains, having only 
the descent of one hundred miles before you. One mile 
from the Pass you come to 

A SMALL LAKE. The waters here commence 
their descent towards the Sacramento from this place.— 
Your course is from the right of the Lake. A distance of 
four miles will lead you to a beautiful valley, having a 
stream passing through it. Grass of the most luxuriant 
growth abounds here. This stream is called 

YUBA, from a tribe of Indians, inhabiting the valley 
lower down. It is a tributary of the Feather River.— 
The road down the Yuba is very bad. You are now fast 
approaching the “ gold region.” Some think it will be 
found in plenty anywhere about your present locality.— 
You soon leave this valley and cross over the high 
strip of country to the 

BEAR RIVER. Distance sixteen or eighteen miles. 
The bed and banks of the river are of a soft peaty na¬ 
ture. About five miles down the river, the road turns 
up the side of the mountain to avoid the canon of the 
river. This is a bad part of the road. After descending 
the mountain your course is down stream again for sev¬ 
eral miles. You then have to go round the river’s canon 
several times, when you reach 

LONG CANON. This you will have to avoid by as¬ 
cending to the top of the rocky ridge. From this place 
the road recovers the river, and is pretty rough until you 
reach a part of the road where the ascent to the summit 
is difficult from the steepness of the mountain; on reach¬ 
ing the top if your wagons are very heavily loaded, emp- 
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' ty them, and pack your plunder down, then lower your 
wagons down with ropes. At the bottom load again, and 
in two miles you reach a beautiful vallfey having grass, 
and timber, in plenty. There are few points on the Bear 
River, where there is any thing like a valley, or bottom; 
it is a roaring torrent most of its course ; its descent to 
this point is 3864 feet. For 35 miles your road is little 
better than what you have passed. When you come to 
a place where you can obtain a full view of the beautitul 
Valley of Sacramento. From this place to 
JOHNSTON, the first settlement, is less than twenty 
miles. The road is good, and grass, water, timber, &c., 
abundant. Johnston’s is located on the Bear River. You 
can be supplied at this place with fresh provisions, 
milk, &c., things of all others the most palatable. You 
need a day’s rest here. From Johnston’s to 
SUTTER’S on the Americano, a distance of thirty- 
eight miles, you follow’ the valley of the Sacramento.— 
The road is good and needs no description. 

SUTTER’S FORT, is situated about two miles from 
the Sacramento, on a branch of the Americano. It was 
the property of the Russian establishment, called “ Ross,” 
and was purchased by Captain Sutter, together with its 
stock, agricultural, and other stores, with a number of 
pieces of artillery and other munitions of war. Sutter’s 
Mill, where the discovery gold was first made, is twenty- 
five miles up the country, in the pine regions. From 
Sutter’s to 

SAN FRANCISCO, the distance is by land, via. 

SAN JOSE, 200 miles. The Sacramento is navi¬ 
gable for one hundred imlps above the Fort, for small 
steamers of one hundred tons burden, none of which have 
ever been used on this river. The year 1849 will form 
a new era, in respect to navigation in California; small 





steamers are building for the river, and the mail compa¬ 
ny’s steamers will reach San Francisco, every week or 
two with the mails. It is most probable that any of the 
emigrants of this season designing to visit the bay, can, 
on their arrival, find daily opportunities on the Steamboats 
to do so, a route by all means the most desirable. At 
this point a great many will undoubtedly direct their 
course to the Gold mines, whilst others having agricultu¬ 
ral objects in view, will seek themselves out a suitable 
piece of land on which to build their future happy home. 
May every just hope be satisfied. A description of the 
country is out of place here; the newspapers of the day have 
teemed with information on all the points in connection 
with this interesting portion of our happy Union. 

Our object has been accomplished, we have given you 
a plain unvarnished naration of the trials, and obstacles 
to be overcome by you in reaching the place selected for- 
your future home. If we have erred in our description 
in any one point, we are sure it is a trivial one, and one 
of judgment, rather than intent. 

A word before we part, you are now in a country dif¬ 
ferent from that which you left. Kecolleet that you are 
a component part of the country. Take no steps that 
will not reflect honor, not only upon yourself but your 
country. Oppose all violations of order, and just law 
—Unite with the well disposed to sustain the rights of in¬ 
dividuals whenever incroached upon. Introduce at the 
earliest practical moment, those institutions which have 
conspired to raise our beloved,country to the highest eleva¬ 
tion of Nations:—Let schools, churches, beneficial socie¬ 
ties, courts, &c., be established forthwith. Make pro- 
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vision for the forthcoming milllions that shortly shall 
people your ample valleys, and golden hills—and above 
all, recollect that “ rightconsnets cxalteth a nation” 





APPENDIX. 

TESTS BY WHICH GOLD MAY BE 
DETECTED. 

External Characteristics. —Gold is found na¬ 
tive, and alloyed with copper, iron and silver. Native 
gold is of a bright yellow colour, with a density of 19’3, 
is pre-eminently ductile and maleable. These qualities 
distinguish it from most of the other metals. Its prima¬ 
ry form is the cube, but it occurs under several modifi¬ 
cations, particularly the octohedron; it is also found in 
threads or stems, variously twisted, and in spangles, or 
rounded grains, which is proved to be its original form, 
instead of the effects of attrition. It is oiten combined 
with iron pyrites and with specular oxide of iron; also 
with tellurium and Palladium. The electrum or argen¬ 
tiferous, is distinguished by its white colour, with an 
amber tinge, and contains in one hundred parts, 64 of 
gold and 36 of silver. 

When gold is found associated with copper, or iron 
pyrites, the metal may not always be readily recognised, 
when fresh fractured; but on exposure to the air, the 
base metals become oxydized, whilst the gold remains 
unaffected, and becomss conspicuous, even when it con¬ 
stitutes only one-five millioneth part. 

Its Geological Position.— Gold is found in granite, 
as at Salsberg and La Gardette, in France, associated 
with beds of quartz and specular iron ; in mica slate, as 
in Villa Rica, in Brazil and Virginia; in syenites and 
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green stone, as in Hungary, Transylvania, and in Tra¬ 
chyte, a rock of comparatively recent origin, which is 
unknown in the United States proper. The latter rock 
contains the most powerful loads of gold, hitherto obser¬ 
ved in place. In this rock are the workings of Kcenigs- 
berg and Pelkabanya, in Hungary, and the best mines in 
South America. Our geological knowledge of Cali¬ 
fornia is not very exact, but we have reason to believe 
that it is from the trachyte the golden sands are derived. 
The gold usually occurs in veins of quartz, often re¬ 
sembling honey-comb, sulphate of barytes, or calcspar ; 
it is, however, from the sands derived from these rocks 
that most of the gold is obtained. 

Chemical Tests. By the Blow-pipe.— Gold and 
silver have a feeble affinity for oxygen, whilst the metals 
with which they are associated, such as copper, iron and 
lead, oxydise rapidly, and sink into a cupel of bone-ash ; 
when exposed to strong heat, the gold and silver remains 
on the surface. A skilfull operator, therefore, with a 
Blow-pipe, a lamp, a piece of charcoal, with a little 
bone-ash bedded in it, will in a few minutes determine 
whether gold or silver occurs with any of the above ox- 
ydable metals. When copper exists with gold, about 
16 parts are necessary to sweat out the former. One 
half of this amount is all that is needed to effect the 
separation of silver. 

By Acids. —Gold is unaffected by nitric, muriatic or 
sulphuric, but is dissolved by a mixture of nitric and 
muriatic acids,—the aqua regia of the old alchemist. If 
the acids are strong, they have no effect whatever. Col- 
orle'sf atpia fortis, and ordinary muriatic mixed together, 
become yellow, and acquire the power of dissolving this 
metal as well as platina. Silver is readily soluble in 
nitric acid, and hence this acid is used to effect its sepa- 





ration from gold. This separation of platina from silver 
is effected by sulphuric acid, which dissolves the silver 
and leaves the platina pure. 

By Mercury on Quicksilver. —Where the exist¬ 
ence of gold is suspected in a strong Gangue, it should 
be roasted or burned, then pulverised and triturated with 
quicksilver, when it instantly seizes and amalgamates 
with the gold, however minute the particles. The gold 
is afterwards separated by distilling off the mercury.— 
Such are some of the ordinary and available tests by 
which the presence of gold may be detected. The ex¬ 
plorer can procure a tin box and place the principal 
tests—lamp, blow-pipe, &c., in it, and strap it to his 
back; thus he will have a portable furnace, with which 
he can instantly accomplish an assay, or determine the 
nature of any mineral. Such an apparatus is worth all 
the books on geology and mineralogy that ever have been 
written. 
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NEW METHOD FOR THE REDUCTION OF 
SILVER. 

Reduction of Silver Ores. —The following cheap 
and convenient test, in our opinion, is equally applicable 
for the purpose of reducing gold ore : 

Two new modes of reducing silver ore, have been re¬ 
cently introduced from Germany into Mexico, which 
promise ere long to supercide entirely the use of that 
expensive agent, quicksilver. The discoverer is a Mr. 
Ziervogle. According to the present mode the ore is first 
calcined with salt, which converts the sulphuret into a 
chloride; it then at once removed from the furnace to a 
suitable tub, or other vessel, and a hot solution of salt 
poured over it which immediately takes up the chloride 
of silver and holds it in solution; the liquid is. then drawn 
into another vessel, containing metallic copper, when 
the solution is decomposed, the silver being precipitated, 
and the liquid by a simple process is brought to its orig¬ 
inal starting point, and may be used over and over again 
with but little loss of salt. In the second process, ores 
or sulphuretst are carefully roasted in a reverberatory 
furnace until they are converted into sulphates, when 
they are thrown into a suitable vessel, and boiling water 
poured over them, which immediately dissolves the sul¬ 
phates ; the liquid is then drawn off, and the silver precip¬ 
itated by the same method as the first process. The lat • 
ter process is best adapted for ores which contain a large 
portion of iron and copper pyrites as a certain quantity 
of sulphur must he present to ensure the conversion into 
a sulphate. 
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THE ROUTE via. CHAGRES AND THE ISTHMUS. 

This route is one that will be selected by a great num¬ 
ber of persons, not accompanied by families, on account 
of the short time required for the trip. It has its ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages, and we will briefly discuss 
them. The route would be from New Orleans to Cha- 
gres, thence across the Isthmus to Panama, and from 
thence to San Francisco. But little difficulty would be 
experienced in getting to Chagres, as vessels will be con¬ 
stantly leaving New Orleans for that port, but then comes 
the tug of war 1 Chagres is a mere collection of huts, 
inhabited by negroes, and numbers five hundred persons. 

A writer in the N. Y. Herald thus describes it: “Its cli¬ 
mate is, without doubt, the most pestiferous for whites 
in the whole world. The coast of Africa, which enjoys 
a dreaded reputation in this way, is not so deadly in its 
climate as Chagres. The thermometer ranges from 78 
degs. to 85 degs. all the year, and it rains every day.— 
Many a traveler, who has incautiously remained there 
for a lew days and nights, has had cause to remember 
Chagres; and many a gallant crew who have entered its 
harbor in full health, have, ere many days, found their 
final resting place on the dark and malarious bank of the 
river. Bilious, remittant, and congestive fever, in their 
most malignant forms, seem to hover over Chagres, ever 
ready to pounce down on the stranger. Even the accli¬ 
mated resident of the tropics runs a great risk in staying 
any time in Chagres ; but the stranger, fresh from the 
North and its invigorating breezes, runs a most fearfu4 

Its accommodations for travelers, are said to be wretcl* r 
ed ; but from the above description, few, we should think, 
would care to task its hospitality. Should a large num- 
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ber of passengers congregate at this spot and have to 
wait their turn in being conveyed across the Isthmus, as 
but one hundred can be carried daily, who can fortell 
the suffering that may, must take place. Companies 
would not leave their sick comrades or dying friends, and 
victim after victim would there find a grave ! 

The river journey is performed in canoes, propelled up 
the stream by means of poles. From Chagres to Cruces 
the distance is about forty-five or fifty miles. The trav¬ 
eler. who, for the first time in his life, embarks on a 
South American river like the Chagres, cannot fail to 
experience a singular depression of spirits at the dark 
and sombre aspect of the scene. In the first place, he 
finds himself in a small canoe, so small that he is forced 
to lay quietly in the very centre of the stern portion, in 
order to prevent it upsetting. The palm leaf thatch (or 
toldo, as it is termed on the river) over his portion of the 
boat, shuts out much of the view, while his baggage, 
piled carefully amidships, and covered with oiled cloths, 
encerrados, as they are termed, is under the charge of his 
active boatman, who, stripped to the buff, with long pole 
in hand, expertly propells the boat up stream, with many 
a cry and strange exclamation. The river itself is a dark, 
muddy, and rapid stream ; in some parts quite narrow, 
and again, at other points, it is from three hundred to 
five hundred yards wide. Let no one fancy that it re¬ 
sembles the bright and cheerful rivers which are met 
with here at the North. No pleasant villages adorn its 
banks—no signs of civilization are seen on them; noth¬ 
ing but the sombre primeval forest, which grows with 
all the luxury of the tropics down to the very margin of 
its swampy banks; and the mangrove, and all the tribe 
of low bushes, which love to luxuriate in marshy ground, 
fringe the sides of the river, affording a most convenient 
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place of resort for the alligators, with which the marshy 
country swarms. The sensible traveler, however, who 
remains quiet in his boat and makes no adventurous vis¬ 
its on shore, is perfectly safe from any harm from these 
animals, or the small panthers, monkeys, and deadly 
snakes with which the country on each bank ol the river 
abounds. But those adventurous spirits who, here in 
New York, talk of landing on the banks and shooting 
game enough for their provisions, will find the thing to 
be impossible; as, even if they were to succeed in cross¬ 
ing the marshy banks on to firm ground without suffer¬ 
ing from the alligators, they would find the forest so 
thick and tangled as to forbid further passage, and lucky 
indeed would they he if they got back to their boat un¬ 
harmed by snakes or other poisonous reptiles. The 
journey to Cruces or Gorgona is not a long one. Of 
course its length depends on the heaviness of the boat, 
and the number of hands poling it up. A light canoe, 
with two active boatmen and but one passenger in it, 
will reach Cruces in ten or twelve hours, whilst a hea¬ 
vier one might reqilire thirty-six hours to accomplish 
the passage. The passenger must take his provisions 
with him, as none are to be had on the river, and a good 
water filter will be found a great convenience, as the river 
water is so muddy that it it apt to derange the bowels, 
unless filtered in some way before drinking it. In view 
of the great and sudden influx of passengers to Chagres 
at the present time, it is impossible to say how they will 
all be accommodated with canoes, and what the rivfer 
journey will cost. In former times the supply of canoeS 
was quite limited, and the charge depended on the celer¬ 
ity with which the journey was performed. A doubloon 
($16) was the lowest charge for a single passenger, and 
from that up to two, three, and four doubloons. As for 
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taking out boats from here, and rowing them up the river, 
1 should think it would be a hopeless attempt. Hardy 
boatmen from our south-western States, who are accus¬ 
tomed to a much similar mode of travel on their rivers, 
would probably be able to accomplish it 5 but in that 
burning and unhealthy climate, for young men fresh 
from the North, unacquainted with the dangers of such 
navigation, and all unacclimated, to attempt such a feat 
would be madness indeed. 

Let us, however, suppose the journey completed, and 
our adventurers safely arrived at 
CRUCES. 

He may' now congratulate himself on having achieved 
the most toilsome part of his journey, and but twenty- 
one miles of land route intervenes between him and the 
glorious Pacific Ocean. Cruces is a small village, situa¬ 
ted on a plain, immediately on the banks of the river, 
which here are high and sandy. Gorgona, the other 
landing place, is a few miles below Cruces, and is like¬ 
wise a small village, very similar to Cruces—in fact, all 
South American villages resemble one another very 
much. From these two points, both about the same dis¬ 
tance from Panama, there are roads to that city, which 
roads unite about nine miles from it. Starting from ei¬ 
ther point, he commences his 

JOURNEY ACROSS THE ISTHMUS. 

The usual method of performing it, is on horse or on 
mule-hack, with another mule to carry the baggage, and 
a muleteer who acts as a guide. The road is a mere bri¬ 
dle path, and as the rains on the Isthmus are very heavy, 
and there is more or less of them all the year round, the 
mud-holes and swampy places to be crossed are very nu¬ 
merous. Those who, here in New York, talk gaily of a 
walk across the Isthmus, as if the road were as plain 
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and easy as some of our macadamized turnpikes, would 
alter their tone a little, could they see the road, as it is. 
As for shooting game on the route, the same difficulties 
present themselves as on the river, viz: the wild beasts 
and reptiles with which the bush, or monte, as it is 
there termed, abounds, besides the great risk of losing 
oneself in the woods. Certainly, wild pheasants, guinea - 
hens, parrots, macaws, and a variety of splendid birds, 
unknown in these latitudes, do abound ?n the wilds 
there; but the difficulties in hunting them, are such as 
make it impossible for any save the native Indians to fol¬ 
low it with any success. The most rational, and, in¬ 
deed, the only safe plan for the stranger to pursue, is to 
carry his provisions with him. That is the plan univer¬ 
sally adopted by the natives, who would look on any one 
as insane, were he to propose to depend on chance game 
for his meals on the journey. Ham, biscuit, sausages, 
preserved meats, and such kinds of portable provisions, 
are the best to carry. As for walking from Cruces to 
Panama, in case mules are scarce, the feat is by no means 
impossible, provided the traveler arrives in Cruces in 
good health, and has but little baggage. It might easily 
be done with the assistance of a guide ; but let no stran¬ 
ger, unacquainted with the language and new to such 
countries, attempt it without a guide. Having, then, 
fairly started from Cruces, either on horse or on foot, 
after a toilsome journey of some eight or ten hours, the 
savannah of Panama is at last reached, and the sight of 
the broad and glittering Pacific Ocean, and the white 
towers of the Cathedral of Panama, which are seen at 
the distance of about four miles from the city, give the 
now weary traveler assurance that his journey will short¬ 
ly end ; and another hour’s toil brings him to the suburbs 
of the famed City of Panama. 
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The Healthiness op Panama, is far greater than 
that of Chagres. With due care, avoiding all ex¬ 
cesses, and the night air, a person can preserve his health 5 
still, the heavy rains and continual damp atmosphere, 
render it necessary to take every precaution; for, though 
healthy, when compared with Chagres, it is by no 
means a safe place for unacclimated strangers from the 
north. 

And now, having taken the traveler for California 
across the Isthmus, let me conclude by giving a word of 
advice. 

If he has a passage engaged through to San Francisco, 
the Isthmus route is decidedly the quickest, and, all 
things considered, the least weary. 

But—and I speak now more particularly to those who 
have but a limited amount of funds—-just sufficient to 
carry them through to San Francisco without any stop¬ 
page—let these travelers beta are how they try the Isth¬ 
mus, if they have only engaged passage as far as Cha¬ 
gres; after their toilsome journey to Panama, (if they 
escape delay and fever at Chagress,) they may have to 
wait weeks for a passage to San Francisco; and when the 
long wished for opportunity occurs, they will find them¬ 
selves unable to take it, as their expenses in Panama, 
will have exhausted their means. Thus situated, in 
a strange, unhealthy country, moneyless and friendless, 
their spirits depressed by their situation, it requires no 
prophet to predict a heartrending termination to their 
golden schemes. 

The distance from New Orleans to Chagres is 1,500 
miles, from Chagres to Panama, 50; Panama to San Fran¬ 
cisco, on the area of a great circle, 3,450. The whole 
distance will occupy about thirty days. 
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The charges by steam will be as follows: 

From New Orleans to Chagres, in Saloon, 

Across the Isthmus, 

From Panama to San Francisco, in Saloon, 

“ <e Second Cabin, 

The following excellent advice from one who seems 
well acquainted with the route, we take from the New 
York Herald, of Dec. 23d. It is clear and concise, and 
must prove of incalculable benefit to the emigrant: 

Practical Directions to Persons about to cross 
the Isthmus of Panama. — “1. Ascertain from the 
Consul of New Grenada, in tins city, whether a passport 
be necessary. About three years ago the Grenadian 
government issued a circular to all its agents abroad, stat¬ 
ing that such a document was indispensable to a foreign¬ 
er wishing to land in the Republic. 

2. Upon your arrival at Chagres, take your baggage at 
once to the custom house, where you will experience but 
little delay. Then hurry out of the village, which is 
pestilential. Hire your canoe, which for expedition 
ought to be of small size. This is called a <e piragua,” is 
about 25 feet long, and navigated by a steersman and two 
rowers. The cost of boat-hire and men to Cruces ought 
not to exceed $12, unless, indeed, an increased traffic may 
have had the effect of raising the prices. 

3. Before leaving the vessel in which you arrive at 
Chagres, get the Stewart to provide you with a basket of 
provisions, sufficient for-two or three days—such as cold 
fowls, or other poultry, hard boiled eggs, fresh meat, 
bread, a little tea, sugar, salt, &c.* Milk may be procur¬ 
ed at the huts on the river. Take with you an “ Etna,” 
or machine for boiling water, a tin cup, a knife and fork 
—in fact, bear in mind that you are to be wholly depend¬ 
ant upon your own resources. 


$ 80 00. 
20 00 . 
250 00. 
200 00 . 
100 00 . 
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4. Avoid spiritous liquors and salted meats. A few 
glasses of good wine, to those who have been in the habit 
of using it, can do no harm. 

5. I would recommend every one to take from two to 
four grains of sulphate of quinine, the first thing in the 
morning, in a glass of wine, while on the river. Should 
you be detained in Panama, take a similar dose once or 
twice a week. This is the advice of the most eminent 
physicians in England. 

6. Do not sleep out of your boat, unless you happen 
to reach a settlement at night; bear the heat, bear the 
musquitoes, do anything rather than expose yourself to 
the night air, which is the source of every illness in that 
climate. 

7. T-here are two places on the river Chagres, from 
whence a road leads to Panama. Gorgona is the first at 
which you will arrive. Cruces is about five miles high¬ 
er up. Your boatman will probably try to induce you to 
disembark at the former placedo not be persuaded to do 
so. It is further from Panama—the road is worse—the 
beasts are worse and dearer:—make them take you to 
Cruces. 

8. Take special care that your baggage be reduced into 
its smallest possible compass. A mule load consists of 
two trunks, one on each side of the animal, and you can 
put a bag or case between the two. The whole weight of 
the cargo not to exceed 230 lbs. Do not take large chests: 
they have to be placed crossways on the mule, cost dou¬ 
ble, and from the narrowness of the path, stand a fair 
chance of being knocked to pieces, against the rocky 

9. The riding mules will be hired to you with saddle 
andbriddle, and the cargo beasts with their packs; so that 
you need not provide yourself with either. The proper 
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price is $4 50 for the one, and $4 for the latter 5 resist 
giving more. 

10. There is but one hotel in Panama; the accommo¬ 
dation it affords is wretched and ruinously dear, the first 
charge being $4 a day: there are, however, many fami¬ 
lies who receive lodgers for $2 per diem, or even for less* 
these you will find out by inquiry of any respectable for¬ 
eign resident, of whom there are several. Do not attempt 
to camp out, or live under tents; they have no idea of the 
climate who suggest such a proceeding. Even during 
the months of January, February and March, which are 
dry and comparatively pleasant, the attempt would 
amount to madness. 

11. The Patriotic doubloon is worth at least $19 in 
Panama; do not take less for it; the integral parts of- the 
coin, of course, are valuable in the same proportion. 

12. Bear in mind these general rules. Avoid the sun • 
keep within the house during the day; eschew fruits 
even when ripe ; oranges in moderation may be excepted. 
Do not touch the oysters ; they are very tempting, but 
from an intermixture of copper, are almost certain to 
produce cholic. Wear flannel next to the skin, by day 
and night. Be civil and courteous to the natives, and 
they will-do anything for you.” 
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TABLE OE DISTANCES FROM ST. LOUIS TO 
CALIFORNIA, BY WAY OF NEW MEXICO. 


SOUTHERN ROUTE. 


To Independence, - - 

Crossing of Big Arkansas, 

Bent’s Fort (ascending Arkansas) - 

Santa Fe - 

Rio Del Norte at San Phillipi 

Albuquerque crossing (Del Norte) 
Descending right bank (Rio Del Norte) - 
Copper Mines - - - - - 

River Gila. 

Pimo village (Indian habitations) 

Mouth of Gila entering into Colorado 
Crossing Colorado - 
Crossing Cornado (first water) 

First Ranchero in California 

San Diego on Pacific shore - 
To San Louis Rey (Mission) 

Pueblo or City of Angels ... 

Santa Barbar - 

Monterey (Capital of California) - 
River Rio Selina .... 

Rio San Joaquin - - 

Rio Tuwaleme - 

Rio Stanishlow - - - - - 

400 miles. 

- 350 

225 

- 270 

30 

- 35 

2Tt0 

- 75 

40 

- 500 

165 

- 10 

100 

- 65 

45 

- 46 

100 

- 100 

310 

- 15 

- 12 

10 


Sutter’s Fort.90 

Total distance from St. Louis to Sutter’s Fort, 

3,31S miles 
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This is a Caval that is best adapted to small compa¬ 
nies driving large numbers of stock along. The reader 
will refer this to its proper connexion, on page 33. 
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